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PRESIDENTIAL TENURE AND REELIGIBILITY 

THE Senate of the United States passed the Works resolu- 
tion on the first day of February, 191 3. This provided 
as follows : 

The term of the office of the President shall be six years ; and no per- 
son who has held the office by election, or discharged its powers or 
duties, or acted as President under the Constitution and laws made in 
pursuance thereof shall be eligible to hold again the office by election. 

Had this resolution received a two-thirds vote in the House of 
Representatives during the Congress then in session and then 
been ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the states, 
it would have become a part of our organic law superseding 
that provision of section one, article two, of the Constitution 
which fixes the tenure at four years without limiting the num- 
ber of terms that a president may serve. 

The questions involved in this proposed amendment are as 
old as the Constitution itself. They were subject of debate in 
the convention that framed the Constitution. This convention 
convened May 25, 1787, and continued its deliberations until 
the seventeenth of the following September. There was grave 
discussion as to the method of choosing the executive, the 
length of his term of office and his eligibility or ineligibility for 
more than one term. James Wilson of Pennsylvania, Roger 
Sherman of Connecticut and Gunning Bedford of Delaware de- 
sired a term of three years ; but Alexander Hamilton of New 
York, Dr. James McClurg of Virginia, Gouverneur Morris of 
Pennsylvania and Jacob Broom of Delaware favored an exec- 
utive who should serve during good behavior. 

On June 2, just seven days after an organization had been 
effected, the convention agreed that the executive should be 
chosen by the National Legislature (Congress) for a term of 
seven years, and that he should not be eligible for more than 
one term. While this decision was reaffirmed on July 26, there 
was nevertheless much dissatisfaction with it. No less than six 
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unsuccessful attempts were made to change it. It remained 
the decision of the convention until September 6. On that 
date, just eleven days before adjournment, the Committee of 
Eleven, appointed to decide on the tenure and the powers of 
the president, recommended the present system, which was 
adopted by the convention. The four-year term with silence 
as to reeligibility became a provision of the Constitution as a 
compromise to effect a reconciliation of extreme views. 

Able and patriotic men opposed reeligibility both in the con- 
vention and out of it when the Constitution was before the 
people for ratification in the various states. George Mason, 
Hugh Williamson, Charles Pinckney, Pierce Butler, John Rut- 
ledge, Luther Martin and Elbridge Gerry spoke against it in 
the convention. Mason thought a second election should be 
prohibited absolutely. Hugh Williamson believed that eventu- 
ally we would have a king and that the best way to postpone 
this event was to provide ineligibility for a second term. 
Charles Pinckney declared that public liberty would be en- 
dangered if the Constitution permitted eligibility for more than 
one term. 

Outside of the convention, Thomas Jefferson, James Monroe, 
Patrick Henry, Edmund Randolph and many other men promi- 
nent in public affairs opposed eligibility for reelection. Jeffer- 
son in his Autobiography says: " My wish, therefore, was that 
the President should be elected for seven years, and be ineligi- 
ble, afterwards." Jefferson was our representative to France 
from 1785 to 1789 and was therefore not a member of either 
the convention that framed the Constitution, or the Virginia 
ratifying convention. When he received information of the 
provisions of the proposed constitution he expressed himself in 
no uncertain terms as to reeligibility. He wrote John Adams 
from Paris, November 13, 1787, and said: " I wish that at the 
end of the four years, they had made him [the president] for- 
ever ineligible a second time." On the twentieth of the next 
month he wrote James Monroe and stated that he objected to 
the new Constitution because of the " abandonment, in every 
instance of the principle of rotation in office, and most particu- 
larly in the case of the President." Under date of February 7 
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1787, he wrote Mr. Donald: "There is another strong feature 
in the new Constitution, which I strongly dislike. That is, the 
perpetual reeligibility of the President." In the Virginia rati- 
fying convention, Monroe spoke against reeligibility. To him, 
nothing was so important as a periodic rotation in office. He 
believed that reeligibility made it possible for an able, ambitious 
man to hold office for life. Governor Edmund Randolph urged 
the adoption of an amendment before ratification that would 
make the president " ineligible after a number of years." 

Virginia took the advice of Randolph and proposed an 
amendment making the president ineligible for more than eight 
years in any term of sixteen. Conventions in two other states, 
New York and North Carolina, also proposed amendments. 
That of New York provided that no president should be elected 
for a third term ; that of North Carolina was like that of Vir- 
ginia except that fifteen years was substituted for sixteen. The 
Constitution went into effect in 1789. In the first Congress, 
August 18 of that year, Mr. Tucker of South Carolina intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives a resolution that pro- 
hibited any president from serving more than eight years in any 
twelve. This resolution failed in the House, as did the one 
proposed in the Senate, September 8 of the same year, which 
was similar to that proposed by the Virginia convention. Four- 
teen years later (1803) a committee of the Senate reported a 
resolution that provided that a person who had served twice 
successively as president should be ineligible for another term 
until four years had elapsed, and that then he would be eligible 
for four years, but no longer. This resolution came to a vote, 
but was rejected by a vote of four to twenty-five. 

No other resolution restricting eligibility until after a certain 
period of years was introduced until 1826. Between that date 
and 1850, seven resolutions were presented to prevent any 
president from succeeding himself. Four of these were intro- 
duced by Joseph Rogers Underwood who was a member of the 
House from 1835 t0 1843, and of the Senate from 1847 to 
1853. Another was introduced by Erastus Root of New York, 
March 2, 1832. Since the Civil War this amendment has been 
proposed a number of times in connection with a proposition to 
make the term one of six years. 
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A large number of amendments have been proposed to pro- 
hibit the same person from serving more than two terms. The 
one proposed by the New York ratifying convention, already 
mentioned, was of this type. It was not advocated again until 
1823. Then on January 30, Judge Mahlon Dickerson, senator 
from New Jersey from December 1, 1817, till March 2, 1833, 
offered an amendment for the election of president which lim- 
ited his eligibility to two terms. The next year, January 8, 
Senator Thomas Hart Benton from Missouri introduced from 
the Senate Committee on Elections a resolution containing a 
similar clause. During this session, too, a resolution from the 
same committee making the same recommendation as to tenure 
passed the Senate by a vote of thirty-six to three ; but in the 
House of Representatives it was never reported from the com- 
mittee. It was a matter, however, that was near the heart of 
Senator Dickerson, who, despite his failure in 1823, made two 
more attempts to amend the Constitution so that no president 
could serve more than two terms. The first of these two reso- 
lutions was introduced into the Senate December 19, 1825. 
This passed that body but failed of a two-thirds vote in the 
House. The second attempt was made in 1830, when on 
December 29, Senator Dickerson introduced another resolution 
of the same import; but it never came to vote. 

It was not until there was talk of a third term for General 
Grant in 1875 that there was a revival of this proposition. By 
this time it was generally recognized that eligibility for two 
terms only was a part of our unwritten constitution. Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe and Jackson had served two 
terms each. Mr. Lincoln had been reelected but was assassi- 
nated at the beginning of his second term. At the close of 
Washington's second term he was urged to seek a third elec- 
tion. His reply was his " Farewell Address " and in this he 
declined. Towards the close of Jefferson's second term, he 
was urged by many citizens, as Washington had been, to be- 
come a candidate for a third term. Besides this, the legislatures 
of Georgia, North Carolina, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Vermont, and the House of Delegates of Virginia 
and the Senate of New York requested him to become a candi- 
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date for a third election. Like Washington, he declined, and 
gave reasons for his decision in his " Reply to Vermont 
Address." 

As early as 1872, in the Grant-Greeley campaign, the New 
York Herald " had raised the cry against Caesarism," and in 
1875 when the friends of Grant began to cast about for means 
to secure him a third nomination, there was immediately a loud 
protest from leaders and members of the Republican party. 
It was highly displeasing to a large part of our voting citizen- 
ship without regard to party that the rule established by Wash- 
ington, and respected by Jefferson, Madison, Monroe and 
Jackson, should now be broken. It was clear that the President 
was not averse to a third term. The Pennsylvania state Re- 
publican convention passed a resolution declaring unalterable 
" opposition to the election to the presidency of any person for 
a third term." This drew from President Grant a letter ad- 
dressed to General White, the president of the convention, in 
which he said : " Now for the third term ; I do not want it any 
more than I did the first." He called attention to the fact that 
the Constitution does not prohibit the people from electing the 
same person more than twice, and pointed out that at some 
time in the future it might prove unfortunate if a change was 
made at the end of eight years. He added that he " would not 
accept a nomination if it were tendered, unless it should come 
under such circumstances as to make it an imperative duty, 
circumstances not likely to arise." It was generally the opinion 
that this letter meant that General Grant's friends were " at 
liberty to make it appear the imperative duty of the Republi- 
cans to nominate him again and of the President to accept the 
nomination." Except among officials of the national govern- 
ment, the idea made little headway. With the greater part of 
the Republican party, and with all the Democrats, there was, 
however, great fear that the organization of the official class 
might through political manipulation give the President a third 
nomination and election. 

Leading Republican and Democratic members of Congress 
desired to give a death blow to these third-term efforts. Accord- 
ingly on December 15, 1875, William McKendee Springer, a 
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Democratic member of the House of Representatives from 
Springfield, Illinois, introduced the following resolution : 

That in the opinion of this House the precedent established by Wash- 
ington and oJ;her presidents of the United States, in retiring from the 
presidential office after their second term, has become by universal 
concurrence a part of our republican system of government, and that 
any departure from this time-honored custom would be unwise, unpa- 
triotic, and fraught with peril to our free institutions. 

The resolution passed the House by the decisive vote of 235 
to 18. Every Democrat and seventy out of eighty-eight Re- 
publicans present voted for it. A month later, January 18, 
1876, Mr. New of Indiana introduced a resolution to incorporate 
this unwritten amendment into the Constitution. His efforts 
failed because of the belief of a majority of the House that the 
tenure should be limited to one term. 

The passage of the Springer resolution effectually ended, for 
the time being, all hopes and plans of the friends of General 
Grant to give him a third term. On his retirement from the 
presidency, March 4, 1877, he made a trip around the world, 
returning September 20, 1879. Early in 1880 he visited 
some of the southern states, and also Cuba and Mexico. He 
then went to Galena, Illinois, his old home, to reside. Almost 
immediately a popular movement began, favoring his nomina- 
tion that year by the Republicans for the presidency. The 
convention met at Chicago in June and his name was presented 
as a candidate. There were thirty-six ballots, and on the last, 
General James A. Garfield was chosen. Through all the ballots, 
General Grant's friends, marshaled by Roscoe Conkling and 
General John A. Logan, remained true to his candidacy. His 
vote varied from 302 to 313. As a result of this attempt to 
give General Grant a third election, two resolutions prohibitive 
of a third term were proposed in this year as amendments to 
the Constitution. The first was introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Mr. Geddes of Ohio, on April 12, during 
the contest to secure delegates to the convention. This was 
read twice and then referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 
This second resolution was also introduced in the House of 
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Representatives, and was offered, December 20, by Mr. Frost 
of Missouri. Like the Geddes resolution, this was read twice 
and referred to the Committee on Judiciary, to be heard from 
no more. In the pre-convention campaign it had been argued 
that as four years had elapsed between Grant's two terms and 
the one he sought beginning March 4, 1881, his election would 
" not be a breach of the unwritten constitution." Some of the 
members of the House of Representatives who vigorously 
opposed a third term in 1876 accepted this view and supported 
General Grant. 

The purpose of all the resolutions mentioned — the prevention 
of the use of the great powers of the presidency for the re- 
election of the one in office — could without doubt be more 
easily and effectively accomplished by an amendment limiting 
eligibility to one term with or without change of tenure. The 
Works resolution previously mentioned is of this type. Since 
1879 many such resolutions have been proposed. Leading 
statesmen have favored such an amendment; presidents have 
recommended it; and three political parties have urged it as 
a plank in their platforms. As to tenure, more than a hundred 
resolutions have been proposed to change it. Almost half of 
them were for a term of six years; one proposed in 1808 by 
James Hillhouse, senator from Connecticut from 1796 to 18 10, 
was for a term of one year. Senator Hillhouse was a staunch 
Federalist and during the Jeffersonian regime he discovered 
what he thought were dangerous tendencies in our federal sys- 
tem. This proposed amendment was one which with others he 
believed would correct the evils. Another amendment fixed 
the term at five years ; and a third introduced in the House of 
Representatives in 1 888 extended it to eight years. 

Many, if not most, of the resolutions limiting the president to 
one term only made no change in the tenure. A proposition 
of different type from any mentioned emanated from the Hart- 
ford Convention and was evidently prompted by New England's 
jealousy of Virginia. The convention met December 15, 18 14, 
and among its resolutions was one that declared that the presi- 
dent should " not be reeligible and should not be taken from 
the same state two terms in succession." At this time four dif- 
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ferent men had held the presidential office. Three of them — 
Washington, Jefferson and Madison — had come from Virginia; 
and only one — John Adams — had been chosen from New Eng- 
land. This resolution was endorsed by the Connecticut Legis- 
lature, and one of her senators, Samuel W. Dana, offered it in 
Congress in 1815. 

We next hear of the proposal for a single term only, in 1824 ; 
and between that date and 1846, either as a direct amendment 
or in connection with other proposed amendments to change 
the method of electing the president, it was proposed in Con- 
gress nearly fifty times. In this period there was a decided 
conviction on the part of many leading men, and in many local- 
ities, that such an amendment ought to be secured. In 1828, 
Chief Justice Marshall wrote that he was " disposed to try the 
effect of confining the Chief Magistrate to a single term." 
Jackson's failure of election by the electoral college, and also 
by the House of Representatives, in 1824, led him after he be- 
came president in 1829 to favor a single term. In his first 
annual message to Congress he recommended " an amendment 
of the Constitution as may remove all intermediate agency in 
the election of the President and Vice-President," and in this 
connection said " it would seem advisable to limit the service of 
the Chief Magistrate to a single term of either four or six 
years." In his annual message he wrote : " I cannot too earn- 
estly invite your attention to the propriety of promoting such 
an amendment of the Constitution as will render him [the 
president] ineligible after one term of service." In each of 
his other six annual messages he recommended it to the con- 
sideration of Congress. 

Ineligibility after one term was the watchword of the National 
Whig convention at Harrisburg in 1839, whose candidate for 
the presidency, General William Henry Harrison, in his cam- 
paign speeches expressed himself in favor of it. Henry Clay, 
too, endorsed it. In a speech at Taylorsville, Virginia, July 10, 
1840, on "The Presidential Election," he said there should be a 
provision to render a person ineligible to the office of president 
of the United States, after a service of one term. In giving his 
reasons for his position he stated : 
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Much observation and deliberate reflection have satisfied me that too 
much of the time, the thoughts, and the exertions of the incumbent are 
occupied, during his first term, in securing his reelection. The public 
business consequently suffers, and measures are proposed or executed 
with less regard to the general prosperity than to their influence upon 
the approaching election. If the limitation to one term existed, the 
President would be exclusively devoted to the discharge of his public 
duties ; and he would endeavor to signalize his administration by the 
beneficence and wisdom of its measure. 

On March 4 following, General Harrison in discussing this ques- 
tion in his inaugural address said : " Until an amendment of the 
Constitution can be effected, public opinion may secure the de- 
sired object. I give my aid to it by renewing the pledge here- 
tofore given that under no circumstances will I consent to serve 
a second term." 

At this time nine different state legislatures passed resolutions 
favoring an amendment against reeligibility. Indiana took the 
lead, passing her resolution in 1837; f° ur years later, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Ver- 
mont followed her example. In the next year (1842), Ken- 
tucky, and Vermont for the second time, passed such resolu- 
tions. After 1846 we hear no proposal of this amendment for 
several years. That the agitation for it had not ceased is evi- 
denced by an editorial against it that appeared in Niles Register, 
May 15, 1847. The editorial is entitled "The Presidency — 
National Conventions." Relative to limiting eligibility to a 
single term, it said : 

Some propose the term in that case should be extended to six years. 
Although the proposition is sanctioned by great men and by great num- 
bers of men, we are opposed to change in the Constitution in this par- 
ticular. We would let well enough alone. As to abating the ardor of 
contests for executive power, instead of diminishing, such a change 
would greatly increase it. It would cure no one evil ; it would orig- 
inate evils that we know not of. The main objection to the change is 
that it would unnecessarily restrict a free and enlightened people from 
exercising one of their first privileges — that of selecting whom they 
please to administer the government. It is akin to denying them the 
right to choose at all. The very man that of all others the people 
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might prefer — the man who had learned the duties of the office, who 
had performed them faithfully, who had the advantage of experience, 
an advantage of some value, even in the executive department, the 
man that the country might undoubtedly confide in, as they did in 
Washington, in Jefferson, in Madison — that man such a restriction 
would not allow the people to have the services of. 

In 1 86 1 Clement H. Vallandingham of Ohio, a member of 
the House of Representatives from May 25, 1858, till March 3, 
1863, presented a scheme for the election of president in which 
he had incorporated a one-term provision. Three years later, 
April 6, 1864, Senator Lazarus W. Powell of Kentucky intro- 
duced the following : " The President and Vice-President shall 
hold their office for the term of four years. The person who 
has filled the office of President shall not be reeligible." In 
advocating this resolution, Mr. Powell said: 

I believe that no man who has been in the presidential office for the 
last twenty years, who has sought a reelection, but has used, to a greater 
or less extent, the power and the influence of the office for the purpose 
of securing his reelection. A free nation must protect itself by the 
virtue and the force of its own laws, otherwise it will sooner or later 
perish. When we clothe a citizen of this Republic with the office of 
chief magistrate, he should not be tempted to use the power of that 
office for the purpose of securing a reelection. Whenever he does so 
he prostitutes the high office he holds. The chief magistrate should 
devote his whole time to the duty of administering the laws of the 
country and to seeing that they are faithfully executed. He should 
not be diverted, by any hope of future position, from the single pur- 
pose of promoting the good of the country over which he presides. 

At this time there was before the Senate a resolution to 
amend the Constitution so as to prohibit slavery in the United 
States. This prevented the Powell resolution from receiving 
the support that it otherwise would have had. Senator Lyman 
Trumbull of Illinois said : " I am inclined to think it would be 
an improvement of our present Constitution not to allow the 
executive to be reelected. But we have now got before us one 
distinct proposition to so amend the Constitution as to prohibit 
slavery." Senator Trumbull was one of the first to propose an 
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amendment to the Constitution for the prohibition of slavery. 
He felt that this question was paramount, and stated in his 
speech that if the Powell resolution were pressed to a vote 
he would be compelled to vote against it. The resolution was 
brought to a vote and failed largely because of the proposed 
amendment to prohibit slavery. 

On December 7, 1864, Mr. Sloane of Wisconsin introduced a 
resolution in the House of Representatives instructing the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary to inquire into the expediency of any amend- 
ment limiting the tenure to one term. This was agreed to by a 
vote of sixty to fifty-six. A motion that was made to recon- 
sider this vote was tabled. About the same time, Representa- 
tive James M. Ashley of Toledo, Ohio, made a motion that a 
select committee be appointed to consider all bills and resolu- 
tions that should be introduced relative to the manner of 
choosing the executive and his tenure. On February 20, 1866, 
Senator Benjamin F. Wade of Ohio asked and obtained unani- 
mous consent to introduce a joint resolution which provided as 
follows : " The executive power shall be vested in a President 
of the United States of America. He shall hold his office 
during the term of four years, and shall not again be eligible to 
that office during the term of his natural life." In offering the 
resolution Mr. Wade said that its introduction was due to no im- 
pulse of his, as he had been " an advocate of the principle in it 
for many years." He added : 

I have derived the strong impression which I entertain on the subject 
from a very careful observation of the workings of our government dur- 
ing the period I have been an observer of them. I believe it has been 
very rare that we have been able to elect a president of the United 
States who has not been tempted to use the vast power intrusted to him 
according to his own opinion to advance his reelection. 

In the next year three resolutions were introduced in the 
Senate limiting the tenure to one term. The first was proposed 
by Luke. P. Poland of Vermont, and provided for a single term 
of six years. The second was by Mr. Davis of Kentucky, and 
the third by Aaron H. Cragin of New Hampshire. Neither of 
these two proposed any change in the length of the term. 
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When Senator Poland introduced his resolution for a single term 
of six years, the Senate had under consideration a proposed 
amendment which provided that " no person elected President 
or Vice-President, who has once served as President, shall after- 
wards be eligible to either office." The purpose of this was the 
limitation of the tenure to two four-year terms. In the discus- 
sion which followed, Senator Fessenden of Maine declared that 
the words " who has once served as President " should be 
stricken out. Senator Williams of Oregon suggested the word- 
ing: " No person who has once served as President shall after- 
wards be eligible to either office." At this juncture, Senator 
Poland introduced the resolution referred to, which read as 
follows: "The President and Vice-President of the United 
States shall hereafter be chosen for the term of six years ; and 
no person elected President or Vice-President, who has once 
served as President, shall afterwards be eligible to either office." 
Senator Johnson of Maryland expressed himself in favor of the 
Poland resolution and particularly that part of it which would 
extend the term to six years. Charles Sumner of Massachusetts 
said: 

I agree with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Johnson] , so far as I 
was able to follow his remarks. It seems to me it would be better, if 
the term of the President was six years rather than four. I regretted 
that the report of the Committee did not embody a change. I am 
therefore thankful to the Senator of Vermont, who by his motion gives 
us an opportunity to vote on that proposition. 

Between this year, 1867, and January 1, 1874, Senator Sum- 
ner introduced three resolutions to effect this change in the 
Constitution. The first was offered in the Senate, April 8, 1868, 
and after two readings was referred to the Committee on Judic- 
iary. The second was presented December 21, 1871. This 
also had two readings, and after consideration in Committee of 
the Whole was referred to the Committee on Judiciary. The 
third and last Sumner resolution was introduced December 1 , 
1873, and provided for one term of six years. This was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. Between 
the dates of the last two resolutions, May 31, 1872, Senator 
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Sumner delivered in the Senate his speech, " Republicanism vs. 
Grantism," in which he discussed the " one-term principle " 
and declared himself in favor of it when he said : 

Therefore, in opposing the prolonged power of the present incumbent 
[Grant], I begin by insisting, that, for the good of the country and 
without reference to any personal failure, no president should be a 
candidate for reelection ; and it is our duty now to set an example 
worthy of republican institutions. In the name of the one-term prin- 
ciple , once recognized by him , and which needs no other evidence of 
its necessity than his own presidency , I protest against his attempt to 
obtain another lease of power. 

Previous to the last resolution offered by Senator Sumner, 
Representative Nathaniel P. Banks introduced into the House a 
resolution which provided for the direct election of the presi- 
dent for one term of six years. This was read twice and then 
referred to the Committee on Judiciary. Horace Greeley 
favored a term of six years without reeligibility. In an article 
in the Galaxy for October, 1871, entitled "The One-term 
Principle," he calls attention to the provision in the constitu- 
tion of the Southern Confederacy (article ii, section 1) which 
says : " The Executive power shall be vested in a President of 
the Confederate States of America. He and the Vice-Presi- 
dent shall hold their offices for the term of six years ; but the 
President shall not be reeligible." After quoting this, Mr. 
Greeley asks, " How soon, if ever, a similar provision shall be 
engrafted on the federal Constitution, it were rash to predict." 
His argument in support of his position is not different from 
that of other great men who have opposed the reelection of the 
one in office. He says : 

The practice of reelecting a Chief Magistrate while in office is fraught 
with evil and peril ... it detracts his attention from the proper cares 
and duties of his station, and impels him to consider not who are fit- 
test and most worthy to fill the offices in his gift, but what choice will 
be most likely to improve his chances of renomination. 

Since 1874 there have been many resolutions introduced into 
one or the other of the two houses limiting the tenure to one 
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term. On at least two occasions such a resolution has been 
brought to a vote in the House of Representatives. The first 
was in 1875 on an amendment reported by the Committee on 
Judiciary fixing the term at six years and limiting the tenure to 
one term. This failed for lack of the necessary two-thirds vote. 
In the first session of the succeeding Congress the question was 
called up by a majority and a minority report of the Committee 
on Judiciary. There was agreement in the two reports in favor 
of ineligibility for more than one term, but they differed as to 
the length of the term. The majority report favored the 
present term, while the minority favored six years. The vote 
on this proposition to fix the term at six years with ineligibility 
for a second term was 145 yeas to 108 nays. In 1876 Presi- 
dent Hayes in his inaugural address, in speaking of reform in 
our civil service, said : " In furtherance of the reform we seek, 
and in other important respects a change of great importance, 
I recommend an amendment to the Constitution prescribing a 
term of six years for the presidential office and forbidding a 
reelection." Mr. Grover Cleveland in his letter of acceptance, 
August 18, 1884, declared: 

When an election to office shall be by the voters of one of their number 
to assume for a time a public trust instead of his dedication to the pro- 
fession of politics ; when the holders of the ballot quickened by a sense 
of duty shall avenge truth betrayed and pledges broken and when the 
suffrage shall be altogether free and uncorrupted, the full realization of 
a government by the people will be at hand. And of the means to 
this end, not one would, in my judgment, be more effective than an 
amendment to the Constitution disqualifying the President from 
reelection. 

Eight years later the People's party held its first national con- 
vention. It met at Omaha, July 2. One plank in the platform 
adopted reads as follows : " Resolved that we favor a constitu- 
tional provision limiting the office of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent to one term, and providing for the election of Senators of 
the United States by a direct vote of the people." 

Among the propositions to provide against eligibility for 
more than one term and to fix that term at six years, are three 
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that made future provision for the outgoing president. One 
introduced by W. R. Morrison of Illinois, December 14, 1875, 
proposed that the retiring president should be a senator for life. 
Two others proposed to pension him. One of these, introduced 
by Mr. Berry of California, fixed the pension at six thousand 
dollars annually. This was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives January 30, 1882. The other was introduced by Mr. 
Millard of New York, December 12, 1884, and fixed the pen- 
sion at ten thousand dollars. The last step in the evolution of 
the demand for a single term with ineligibility for a second term 
was in the Democratic convention at Baltimore in 1912. One 
plank of the platform declared : " We favor a single presi- 
dential term and to that end we urge the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution making the President of the United 
States ineligible for reelection, and we pledge the candidate of 
this convention to this principle." 

Without doubt the adoption of such an amendment would 
mitigate many evils; but we have no evidence that evils as 
great, even if different, would not follow. The Constitution 
has served its purpose admirably, even though in every period 
of our history since its adoption there have been those who 
have argued many changes. Its effectiveness might be dimin- 
ished by constitutional tinkering. Time alone could determine 
the wisdom of changes in our organic law relating to the term 
of the chief executive or to the question of reeligibility. 

John William Perrin. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 



